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JOHN vi. 68. 


Then Simon Peter anſwered him, Lord, to whom ſhall 
we g 2 Thou haſt the words of eternal life. 


HE character of a teacher, which our bleſſed Sa- 
viour aſſumed when he entered on his public 
miniſtry, naturally engaged the attention of his coun- 
trymen, and procured him a great number of followers. 
Thouſands crouded to him from all quarters, to hear 
his doctrines; when they beheld the miracles which he 
wrought, we are told, that Great fear came on all, 
and they glorified God, ſaying, that a great prophet is 


riſen up among us, and that God hath viſited his peo - 
ple.“ Luke vii. 16. 


Of the vaſt multitudes, however, which attended the 
miniſtry of Chriſt, it was not to be ſuppoſed that every 
| individual 


(3:3 
individual could have a diſtin& idea of his undertaking, 


or would be actuated by upright motives and inten- 


tions. On the contrary, it appears, that many were 
influenced by the views of worldly ambition; not a 
few attended him from curioſity and the love of won- 
der; and it may be admitted, without any reproach to 
Chriſt oy his cauſe, that ſome followed him from prin- 


ciples of a ſtill more exceptionable nature. 


This being the caſe, it cannot be furpriſing, that our 
Lord's diſcourſe in the ſynagogue of Capernaum, 
which the Evangeliſt hath recorded in the preceding 
part of this chapter, ſhould have given ſuch general of- 
ſence to his hearers. Diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions, and neither reliſhing nor rightly comprehending 
the ſublime truths which he delivered, many of his diſ- 
ciples, we are told, went back, and walked no more 
with him Chriſt obſerving this apoſtacy, put to his 
apoſtles the queſtion contained in the foregoing verſe, 
„% Will ye alſo go away?“ To this queſtion, Peter, in 
the name, and, no doubt, with the concurrence of the 
reſt, replied in the words of our text, Lord, to whom 
fall we go? thou haſt the words of eternal life.” 


This anſwer expreſſes a deliberate reſolution of ad- 
Hering to Chriſt and his religion, proceeding from a juſt 
conviction that Jeſus was the Son of God, and the 
Saviour of the world; and that the diſpenſation of 
mercy, which he came to publiſh and execute, was the 
anly foundation upon which they could ſafely reſt 
their hopes of eternal life. And if the Apoſtles can be 

j uſtified 
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juſtified on ſolid grounds, in forming and àdhering to 
this reſolution, at the very dawn of the Goſpel, with 
how much greater advantage may the Chriftian's choice 
be vindicated now, when the whole myſtery of godli- 
neſs is fully diſcloſed, the evidence of its truth com- 
pleated, and ics beneficial tendency proved by the hap- 
Py experience of millions ! 


As the diſciple of Jeſus ought to be always ready to 
give an anſwer to him who aſketh a reaſon of his hope, 
ſo there may be times and ſeaſons which call upon 
him, with a peculiar emphaſis, to produce his reaſons 
to the world, and to ſhow the foundation of his faith;,— 
That the preſent is a ſeaſon of this kind. cannot, I 
preſume, be queſtioned. Are not the attempts of inft» 
delity and libertiniſm to weaken the foundations of re. 
ligion, and to banter the Chriſtian out of his profeſ- 
ſion, as bold and ſucceſsful as ever? Is not Popery, 
with perſevering zeal and obſtinacy, continuing het 
endeavours to maintain and enlarge the empire 
of darkneſs, ſtill depriving her deluded votaries of 


the knowledge of genuine Chriſtianity, and for- 


cing upon them a ſyitem of abſurdity and ſuperſtition, 
as the means of obtaining eternal life ? And who, that 
conſiders the preſent ſtate of religion in our country, 
does not perceive a ſpirit of backſliding, or, at leaſt, of 
indifference and inattention to the eſſential truths and 
duties of the Goſpel, prevailing to an alarming degree? 
I ſhall, therefore, take occaſion from this paſſage of 
{criprure, 


I, 


(®) 

I. To ſtate and explain the grounds upon which 
we embrace and adhere to the Goſpel of Jeſus, as the 
only effectual mean of obtaining eternal life. After 
which, 5 


II. A few obſervations founded on this ſubject, and 
ſuited to the deſign of our preſent meeting, ſhall con- 
clude the diſcourſe. 


I have not vanity enough to expect, that any thing I 
can advance upon this ſubject will convince and ſilence, 
much leſs convert the bold and determined infidel. 
Had this been poſſible, it would have been effected 
long before this time. Men of the greateſt learning 
and abilities have appeared in the defence of the 
goſpel, and argued the cauſe beyond the poſſibility of 
a reaſonable reply. But the misfortune is, unbelievers 
will {till perſiſt in their oppoſition to Chriſtianity, by re. 
tailing the arguments and objections which have been 
urged a hundred times before, and as often refuted, 
If they want the ability or inclination to reaſon upon 
the ſubject, or are afraid to hazard their cauſe upon 
that ground, they have recourſe to the infamous acti- 
fices of banter, ridicule, and witty miſrepreſentations ; 
as if religion, upon which our everlaſting happineſs 
p depends, were a matter to be trifled with, and the evi- 
dences of its truth put off with a witticiſm, or a laugh. 
But the object at which I principally aim, and I hope 


with a greater probability of ſucceſs, is to vindicate the 


reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian's choice; to fortify his 
faith againſt the inſidious deſigns of the unbeliever ; 


and to juſtify and encourage the laudable efforts of 
theſe 
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theſe generous ſpirits, who, in an age diſgraced by 
irreligion and profligacy, are ſtanding forth in defence 
of the goſpel, and with a becoming zeal for the good 
of their country and the happineſs of the human kind, 
are endeavouring, like true Chriſtians and true patriots, 
to diffuſe the knowledge of this truly divine inſtitution 
through. thoſe remote regions where ignorance and 
ſuperſtition do ſtill unhappily prevail. 


I ſhall proceed, then, to ſtate and explain the grounds 
upon which we embrace and adhere to the Goſpel of 
Jeſus, as the only effectual mean of obtaining eternal 
life. Of theſe the following appear to be the chief 
and moſt important: 1ſt, The conſideration of our pre- 
ſent guilty and degraded ſtate by nature, and the obvi- 
ous neceſſity of a compleat and thorough change, in 
order to render us capable of eternal life: 2ly, The 
manifeſt inability of human nature to produce this ne- 
ceſſary change; or, by any efforts of its own, effectual- 
ly to aſſiſt and relieve itſelf : 3dly, The intrꝭ dd excel. 
lence of the Chriſtian inſtitution, as a mean for the ac- 
compliſhment of that end: and 47h1y, The ſufficiency of 
the evidence, upon which the truth of the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, as a revelation from heaven, is eſta- 
bliſlied. 

With reſpect to the firſt of theſe, we obſerve, that 
as Chriſtianity proceeds upon the ſuppoſition that man 
is, at preſent, in a ſtate of ruin and degradation, and that 
it is propoſed to the world as the plan of infinite wiſdom 
and mercy, for the recovery of that dignity and hap- 

B pineſs 
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pineſs from which we fell, it muſt ſurely be a firſt object 
of inquiry, in deciding upon the pretenſions of this ſcheme, 
to conſider, whether or not the repreſentation it gives 


of human nature be founded on fact. If we are inno- 


cent creatures, we have no need of a Saviour; or if 
we are able, by the exertion of our own abilities, to diſ- 
cover and practiſe the whole of our duty as reaſon- 
able and accountable beings, we have no need of ſu- 
pernatural inſtrution and aſſiſtance. . In this caſe, the 
goſpel ſcheme would be wholly inapplicable to our cir- 
cumſtances, and we ſhould have nothing to do with it. 
Perfect and perſevering obedience, according to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of God's moral government, would not 
only ſecure us from puniſhment, but preſerve our title to 


the divine favour, and to the privileges of immortality. 


But is this actually our preſent condition? Is there 

a man ſo blind to his own imperfections, or ſo igno- 
rant of what paſſeth in the world, as to affirm it? Obſer- 
vation and experience mult convince every candid inqui- 
rer, beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, that all have ſin- 
ned and come ſhort of the glory of God.” If we look 
into ourſelves, we cannot but perceive that darkneſs, de- 
bility and corruption have invaded and overſpread all the 
{aculticsof the human ſoul. The underſtanding, by nature 
incapable of inveſtigating or reliſhing the ſublime truths 
of rehgion, ſinks into indolence, or contents itſelf with 
acquiſitions of an inferior kind. The will, at enmity with 
God, and averſe from goodneſs, breaks through every 
religious and moral reſtraint, and hurries forward in the 
mad career of vice, The affections, polluted with ſin, 
and 
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and dead to every pure and ſpiritual pleaſure, no 
longer ſtimulate the ſoul to the purſuit of virtue, but fix 
upon the objects of ſenſe, and are immerſed in the ſordid 
gratificationsof mere animal pleaſure. Even reaſon itſelf, 
which pretends to the fupreme direQion, hath loſt its in- 
fluence, is become the ſlave of appetite, and, with mean 

obſequiouſneſs, does the drudgery of vice. In ſhort, 
our intellectual powers have been much enfeebled and 
corrupted; inſtead of fupporting and co-operating with 
each other in purſuing the chief good, and performing 
the various functions of ſpiritual life, they are fallen in- 
to a ſtate of univerſal weakneſs and diſorder, 


But if any man ſhould not perceive this repreſenta- 
tion of human nature verified in his own cate, let him 


look abroad into the world, and examine it in the cha- 


raters of others. Perhaps he will judge with leſs par- 
tiality, when ſelf is not the immediate object. If 
the human heart is not depraved, whence that im- 
piety, profaneneſs, and perjury, that covetoulneſs, 
deceit, and injuſtice? that violence, cruelty, lewd. 
neſs, intemperance, and innumerable other vices, which 
blacken and diſgrace rhe human character ? If the 


ſource be undefiled, whence theſe impure ſtreams ? 


IF innocence, integrity, and benevolence characterize 
the conduct of man, what mean thoſe penal laws, 
which have been enacted in abundance, in every nation 
of the world? Thoſe ſcourgings, impriſonments, and 
executions, which are inflicted ſo frequently, and with 
ſo much rigour? The caſe is plain, and the ſcripture 
account ſtands confirmed, that all fleſh have corrupted 


their 


E 


their ways, — that all are by nature dead in treſpaſſes 
and ſins. Without the light of revelation, there 
may be much room for ſpeculation, and many difficulties 
may occur in attempting to account for the introduction 
of moral evil into the world ; but with reſpect to the 
fact itſelf, that moral evil does actually exiſt, there 
can be no ground cf diſpute. It is admitted, indeed, 
that all are not equally depraved, and that the 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe are not equally dreadful in 
every nation, and in every age. Still, however, it will 
hold true, that there is not a juſt man upon earth, 
who doeth good, and ſinne th not. The very beſt feel 
a law in their members warring againſt the law of 


their minds, and frequently bringing them into capti- 
vity to the law of fin. 


Now, if this be a true account of the preſent ſtate 
of human nature, it follows, by neceſlary conſe. 
quence, that a change muſt be effected before we can 
be admitted to the enjoyment of eternal life. It is 
the voice of reaſon, as well as of revelation, that 
* except a man be born again, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven;” for, “ without holineſs no 
man can ſee the Lord.” 


But what if ſin, whilſt it cancels our title to eter- 
nal life, and diſqualifies us for the enjoyment of it, 
renders us, at the ſame time, obnoxious to poſitive 
ſuffering or puniſhment? This appears highly probable, 
even in the eye of reaſon, weak and bedimmed as it is. 
The doctrine of a moral providence neceſſarily im- 


. plies, 
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plies, that the violation of the divine law ſhall lay 
the offender under an obligation to puniſhment. For 
to what purpoſe enact laws, without guarding and 
enforcing them by proper ſanctions? Could there be 
either wiſdom or righteouſneſs, or juſtice in the di- 

vine ggvernment, if the ſubjects of that government 
might trample upon the ſovereign's authority with 
impunity ?—Beſides, does not conſcience ſuggeſt that 
we are accountable to our Maker for our conduct, and 
frequently alarm the ſinner with the apprehenſions and 
forebodings of future puniſhment? Have not theſe 
ſuggeſtions and apprehenſions prevailed univerſally, 
and given riſe to numberleſs expedients for appeaſing 
the offended deity? And can there be a ſtronger proof, 
that this principle of religion is planted deep in the hu- 
man heart, and conſequently muſt be founded in truth ? 
For can it be rationally ſuppoſed, that the wiſe and 
gracious author of our being would plant hopes and 
fears in us, without any correſponding objects ? 
Would not ſuch a ſuppoſition repreſent him, either as 
a capricious being, acting without end or object, or as 
neceſſitated to govern his creatures by the dread of 
evils merely ideal, and which he ſeriouſly never deſign- 
ed to inflict? It is true, the devices fallen upon to quiet 
the fears of conſcience were always ſuperſtitious and 
unſatisfactory. But this does not deſtroy the credibility 
of future puniſhments ariſing from theſe natural feel- 
ings and apprehenſions. Nature was right in her 
concluſions reſpecting the connection betwixt ſin and 
puniſhment. She only erred, as indeed ſhe ever muſt, 


without 
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without the aid of revelation, in the judgment ſhe 
formed of the nature of future puniſhments, and the 
methods ſhe adopted for removing the penal conſe- 
quences of ſin. In ſhort, theſe concluſions of reaſon 
are fully confirmed by the ordinary conduct of provi- 
dence in the government of the moral world, ſo far 
as it comes within the reach of our obſervation. 
There is manifeſtly an eſtabliſhed connection betwixt 
{inning and ſuffering, the one following the other as 
its natural conſequence and puniſhment. And though 
the tendency cf the criminal courſe of action to render 
the delinquent miſerable, does not take effect, in every 
caſe, immediately and in exact proportion; yet this 
does neither dellroy nor weaken the evidence of nature, 
but rather leads us to expect ſome future period, 
under the moral adminiſtration of God, when the 
natural tendencies of virtue and vice ſhal]l have their 
full effect. On this ground the ancient philoſophers 
built their ſtrongeſt arguments for tue immortality of 


the ſoul and a future ſtate. 


Should any man venture to aſſert that human 
nature is at preſent in the ſame condition in which 
the Almighty placed it at firſt, and meant it to continue, 
the aſſertion would not be more falſe than foreign to 
the purpoſe. That God ſhould have created an order 
of beings under the neceſſity of ſinning, and conſequent- 
ly of ſuffering, is utterly incongruous to every idea we 
can form of infinite wiſdom, and juſtice, and goodneſs. 
Reaſon, if permitted to ſpeak out, will agree with the 
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6239 
declarations of ſcripture, that God made man upright, 
with the power of preſerving his innocence; but that 
he, by the abuſe or miſapplication of his faculties, loſt 
his innocence, and involved himſelf in guilt and 


wretchedneſs. 


Suppoſing, however, that ignorance, debility, and 
moral turpitude had been the original lot of humanity, 
does this ſuppoſition neceſſarily preclude the idea of 
any alteration or improvement? Look into the king- 
dom of nature, and you will obſerve every thing al- 
moſt advancing, by gradual and progreſſive ſteps, from 
weak and imperfect beginnings to higher degrees 
of perfection. And why may not the ſame rule take 
place under the moral government of God? We per- 
ceive the human mind improving in every other kind of 
knowledge ; why, then, ſhould it be thought, that 


religion and morals are the only things in which man 


is debarred from improvement? And therefore, though | 


it ſhould be granted, that man was originally created 
in a ſtate of ignorance and moral defilement, yet you 


cannot infer from thence, that no change in his nature 


and condition was intended by his Creator, and that 
no means were appointed for raiſing him to a higher 
degree of dignity and bleſſedneſs. 


Such being the preſent guilty and depraved ſtate 
of human nature, a queſtion naturally occurs to the 
mind of the convinced ſinner, © What ſhall I do to 
be faved?” A queſtion this of infinite moment, as 
upon the right determination of it his everlaſting happi- 
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neſs depends. This, then, leads our attention to 
the 


Second Ground or reaſon, by which we are led to em- 


brace the goſpel as the only eſſectual mean of obtaining 
eternal life, namely, the inability of human nature, by 


any efforts of its own, effectually to aſſiſt and relieve 


itſelf. 


In order to this, theſe three things ſeem abſolutely 
neceſſary: 1/7, The obligation we are under to ſuffer 
puniſhmeat, in conſequence of our diſobedience, muſt 
be cancelled : 2dly, The mind muſt be reſcued from 
the bondage of darkneſs, and enlightened with the 
knowledge of true religion : And 3dly, Our ſouls muſt 
be purified from the defilements of ſin, and effectually 
aſſiſted ' and enabled to recover their original dignity 
and perfection, without which we muſt for ever re- 
main incapable of eternal life. 


With reſpect to the firſt of theſe, the neceſſity of it 
is obvious and indiſputable. The ſentence of the di- 
vine law is an inſuperable bar in our way to happineſs; 
and till it be removed, we can have no hope. But 
how is this to be done? Can man, by any power or 
policy of his own, reverſe the decrees of heaven, or 
ſtop the regular courſe of juſtice ? Shall we look up to 
ſovereign mercy for relief? Every thing that mercy 
can do, conſiſtently with holineſs and juſtice, we may 
expect. But reaſon tells us, that an unconditional diſ- 
penſation of pardon is inconſiſtent with the honour of 
the Deity, and with the order and ends of his govern- 


ment: 


(- 3F*} 

ment : And therefore, if pardon ſhall be granted, it 
muſt be granted upon the condition of ſuch a ſatisfaction 
as will effectually anſwer theſe ends. But can man him- 
ſelf make this ſatisfaction? Or can the wiſdom of man 
deviſe any method by which it may be done? The 
ſentence of God denounceth a curſe upon every one 
who continueth not in all things written in the book of 
the law to do them; and that curſe is death In the day 
thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die, Death, then, 
being the puniſhment to which man is doomed, no- 
thing leſs can ſatisfy the demands of juſtice. The law 
exacts a perfect unſinning obedience, as the indiſpen- 
{ible condition of happineſs. It provides no remedy in 
caſe of failure ; and therefore, if it be violated in any 
one inſtance, the offender forfeits his title to life, and 
is undone for ever. 


4 But nature, though conſcious of her own inability to 
b pay the forfeiture, is ſtill loth to part with hope. 
by ; The proſpect of everlaſting damnation is big with hor- 
4 ror. With what eagerneſs and anxiety does ſhe cry 
I out, © Wherewith ſhall I come before the Lord, and 


bow myſelf before the High God? Shall I come before 
him with burnt-offerings and calves of a-year old ? 
Will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, or 
with ten thuuſands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
firſt-born for my tranſgreſſion, or the fruit of my bo- 
dy for the ſin of my ſoul ??—AIll theſe expedients have 
been repeatedly tried; but they have ever proved as 
unſatisfactory as they are unavailing. The blood cf 
. bulls and of goats cannot take away fin. This the 
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neſs depends. This, then, leads our attention to 
the 


Second Ground or reaſon, by which we are led to em- 
brace the goſpel as the only eſſectual mean of obtaining 
eternal life, namely, the inability of human nature, by 


any efforts of its own, effectually to aſſiſt and relieve 


itſelf. 


In order to this, theſe three things ſeem abſolutely 
neceſlary : 1/7, The obligation we are under to ſuffer 
puniſhment, in conſequence of our diſobedience, muſt 
b& cancelled : 2dly, The mind muſt be reſcued from 
the bondage of darkneſs, and enlightened with the 
knowledge of true religion: And 3dly, Our ſouls muſt 
be purified from the defilements of fin, and effectually 
aſſiſted and enabled to recover their original dignity 
and perfection, without which we muſt for ever re- 
main incapable of eternal life. 


With reſpect to the firſt of theſe, the neceſſity of it 

is obvious and indiſputable. The ſentence of the di- 
vine law is an inſuperable bar in our way to happineſs; 
and till it be removed, we can have no hope. But 
how is this to be done? Can man, by any power or 
policy of his own, reverſe the decrees of heaven, or 
ſtop the regular courſe of juſtice ? Shall we look up to 
ſovereign mercy for relief? Every thing that mercy 
can do, conſiſtently with holineſs and juſtice, we may 
expect. But reaſon tells us, that an unconditional diſ- 
penſation of pardon is inconſiſtent with the honour of 
the Deity, and with the order and ends of his govern- 
ment: 
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ment : And therefore, if pardon ſhall be granted, it 
muſt be granted upon the condition of ſuch a ſatisfaction 
as will effectually anſwer theſe ends. But can man him- 
ſelf make this ſatisfaction? Or can the wiſdom of man 
deviſe any method by which it may be done? The 
ſentence of God denounceth a curſe upon every one 
who continueth not in all things written in the book of 
the law to do them; and that curſe is death In the day 
thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. Death, then, 
being the puniſhment to which man is doomed, no- 
thing leſs can ſatisfy the demands of juſtice. The law 
exacts a perfect unſinning obedience, as the indiſpen- 
{ible condition of happineſs. It provides no remedy in 
caſe of failure ; and therefore, if it be violated in any 
one inſtance, the offender forfeits his title to life, and 
is undone for ever. 


But nature, though conſcious of her own inability to 
pay the forfeiture, is ſtill loth to part with hope. 
The proſpect of everlaſting damnation is big with hor- 
ror, With what eagerneſs and anxiety does ſhe cry 
out, © Wherewith ſhall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myſelf before the High God? Shall I come before 
him with burnt-offerings and calves of a-year old ? 
Wil the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, or 
with ten thuuſands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
firſt-born for my tranſgreſſion, or the fruit of my bo- 
dy for the ſin of my ſoul ??—AIll theſe expedients have 
been repeatedly tried; but they have ever proved as 
unſatisfactory as they are unavailing. The blocd cf 


. bulls and of goats cannot take away fin. This the 
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ſcriptures have poſitively aſſerted, and reaſon confirms 
the aſſertion. Even the ſacrifices that were duly offered 
up under the Jewiſh law, and had the ſanction of di- 
vine authority, did only ſanQify to the purifying of the 
fleſh from legal defilements, but never could purge 
the conſcience from dead works, nor take away the pe- 
nal conſequences of moral guilt. Indeed it was impoſ- 
fible that they could; for what proportion is there 
betwixt the momentary ſufferings of a brute animal, and 
thoſe everlaſting ſufferings which are due to the tranſ- 
greſſions of reaſonable beings ? 


Whither ſhall we go next? Shall we fly to repentance 
as an adequate atonement for ſin ? Repent, indeed, we 
malt, or periſh for ever. But a partial and temporary 
reformation can have no efficacy in the ſight of God; 
and a thorough change is beyond the reach of our power. 
Suppoſing, however, that ſuch a perfect repentance as 
the law of God requires were attainable by our own 
efforts; yet this would not be ſufficient to ſecure us 
againſt the conſequences of paſt tranſgreſſions, or to 
remove the painful apprehenſions of conſcious guilt. 
Every hour's obedience, being indiſpenſibly due by an 
original and antecedent obligation, can anſwer for it- 
ſelf only, but can have no retroſpective efficacy in making 
atonement for paſt tranſgreſſions. Here then nature 
is at a ſtand. We have neither power to relieve our- 
{elves from the penalty of the law, nor can we diſcover - 
any ſatisfactory ſcheme by which it may be effected; 


and therefore, unleſs he who made us ſhall interpoſe, 
we mult inevitably periſh, 
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Again, is it neceſſary, in order to eternal life, th at 
the human mind be reſcued from the bondage of dark. 
neſs, and enlightened with the knowledge of true reli. 
gion? To whom, in this caſe, ſhall we go for inſtruc. 
tion ? Shall we reſign ourſelves to the guidance of na. 
tural reaſon? This is the advice of the enemies of re. 
velation. But alas! the powers of nature are not 
more incapable of relieving us from guilt, than the 
light of reaſon is inſufficient to inſtruct us in religious 
knowledge. Can we poſſibly entertain a doubt of this, 
when we conſider the deplorable ignorance, the groſs 
idolatry and ſuperſtition, with all their conſequent 
train of abominations, which ſo univerſally prevailed 
over the Gentile world, antecedent to the coming of 
Chriſt, and which ſtill prevail in theſe modern nations, 
into which the light of the goſpel hath not yet pene- 
trated. To diſperſe this dark, malignant cloud, was a 
taſk, to which the boaſted light of philoſophy, which 
is accounted the perfection of human reaſon, felt and 
acknowledged itſelf unequal. Indeed the intellectual 
and moral attainments of the heathen philoſophers, 
circumſtanced as they were, muſt excite our admirati- 
on ; and we willingly beſtow that praiſe which is due 
to their laudable efforts. But ſtill it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the writings of theſe eminent ſages, how. 
ever much and juſtly applauded, are ſtanding monu- 
ments of the inſufficiency of human reaſon, in its moſt 
improved ſtate, to inſtruct the world in the knowledge 
of true religion. In aſcertaining and explaining the 


fundamental doctrines of religion, they diſcovered the 
9 groſſeſt 
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groſſeſt ignorance, and fell into the moſt dangerous 
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| errors, Their ſyſtems of morality were exceedingly de- $ 
| [ fective, their example to a high degree imperfect, their J 5 
1 authority of little weight, their inſtructions conveyed in 4 

| 3 
| obſcure language, and generally confined to a few of 4 
1 the higher rank, while no effectual method was taken to 4 
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render them permanent and extenſively uſeful. So 
that the light of philoſophy ſhone but with a feeble 
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force, and rather dazzled and perplexed than enligh- 
tened the underſtandings of men. Accordingly we 
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find the wiſeſt among them plainly intimating the ne- 
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ceſſity of a divine teacher. You may ever give over, 
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ſays one, all hopes of reforming men's manners, unleſs 
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| | God ſhall be pleaſed to ſend ſome other perſon to in- 
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ſtruct you; for, ſays another, nothing can be ſet right 
in the preſent ill ſtate of the world, but by the inter- 
poſition of the Deity himſelf. 


To what cauſe, then, muſt we aſcribe their igno- 


rance and deficiencies in religious knowledge ? Was it 


owing to the neglect of exerciſing and improving the 3 
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powers of reaſon? This cannot be alledged. Know- 


Py 


ledge of every kind was carried to a high pitch of per- 
fection among the heathens. The wiſdom of their 
laws, the excellency of their civil eſtabliſhments, their 
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philoſophy, oratory, poetry, and the various arts of 


life, are the wonder and delight of modern times. Or 
was religion the only ſubject to which they did not 
turn their attention? This cannot be affirmed. The 
writings of the philoſophers are a clear proof of the 
contrary, Or perhaps it may be ſaid, that reaſon had 
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not pot ſufficient time for trying its ſtrength. But 
look into thoſe parts of the world which the religion 
of Jeſus hath not yet viſited, and ſay what further pro- 
greſsreaſon hath made in religious knowledge during the 
laſt ſeventeen hundred years. Are they not ſtill bound 
faſt in the chains of darkneſs, idolatry and ſuperſtition, 
and as far from the knowledge of the true God and his 
worſhip as ever. May we not conclude, then, that 
the truths of religion are too ſublime to be inveſtigated 
and aſcertained by the human mind in its preſent weak 
and imperfect ſtate ; and that reaſon, without the aſſiſ- 
tance of a divine revelation, could never have com- 
municated to us the words of eternal life ? 


In fine, is it an eſtabliſhed principle in the divine 
government, founded in reaſon and the nature of things, 
that without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord ? 
Then to whom ſhall we apply for aſſiſtance in the at- 
tainment of this ſo neceſſary qualification? Shall we 
depend upon the efficacy of our own natural powers ? 
Alas! the ſame debility is apparent in the executive 
as in the direQing faculties of man. We are as inca- 
pable of purifying ourſelves from the pollutions of fin, and 
of yielding an acceptable obedience to the law of God, 
as of diſcovering the principles and rules by which we 
are bound to act. Who will venture to ſay, I can make 
my heart clean, I can purify myſelf from ſin ? Can the 
lifeleſs carcaſe, that lies mouldering in the duſt, brace 
the relaxed ſinews, knit the parted joints, and ſet the 
heart and blood in motion? No more can the ſoul, 
that is dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, ſhake off its ſpiritual 

{lumbers, 


1 29 
Numbers, give ſtrength and activity to its torpid 
it powers, and exert them in perfect conformity to the 
| 


divine will. Should any man be ſo ignorant, or ſo ſelf. 
conceited, as to alledge the poſſibility of this, let him 
try the experiment upon himſelf; and if he fails, as 
fail he muſt, let him ſearch the annals of every age, 


| and point out, if he can, an inſtance of ſucceſs : and if 
he cannot, let the truth, humiliating as it is, be confeſſed, 
that man, by the mere exertion of his own abilities, 
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cannot reſcue himſelf from the thraldom of ſin, nor 
reſtore his nature to that degree of moral rectitude 
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l | which is neceſſary to qualify him for the enjoyment of b 
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14 Human nature being thus ruined and undone, with- 

| | out any reſources in itſelf, and having no hope of relief 


from the efforts of created wiſdom and power, the Son 
4 of God was manifeſted in the fleſh, and offered himſelf 
to the world as the Saviour of ſinners. And this brings 
us to the 


| Third Ground or reaſon, by which the Chriſtian is 4 
determined to embrace and adhere to the religion of 
Jeſus, namely, its int inſick excellence, as a mean for ex- 
tricating us from guilt and wretchedne ſs, and bringing us 


to eternal life. 
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. In order to be convinced of the wiſdom, the ſuitable- 
Ut neſs, and the efficacy of the Chriſtain ſcheme of ſalva- 
tion, we need only to apply it to the preſent condition 
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and circumſtances of human nature, and obſerve how 


it provides for all our wants and neceſſities, Is man a 
ſinner, 
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ſinner, depreſſed with a conſciouſneſs of guilt, and juſt- 
ly apprehenſive of everlaſting vengeance, as the conſe. 
quence of his rebellion againſt God? In this ſeemingly 
deſperate ſituation, Chrilt appears as the meſſenger of 
divine mercy, and opens up the ſtupendous plan of 
providence. for the redemption of a loſt world. Whilſt 
he concludes all mankind under guilt, he aſſures us, at 
the ſame time, that we are ſtill the objects of mercy. 
He does not entertain us with a general and unnite. 
reſting repreſentation of the divine benevolence, but 
proclaims the good tidings of great joy, that God is 
actually reconciling a guilty world to himſelf, not im- 
puting unto them their treſpaſſes. Are we anxious to 
know by whom and in what manner this wonderful 
ſcheme of mercy is to be carried into effect? This, 
honour he claims to himſelf, and founds his claim 
upon a commiſſion from the Father. When the blood 
of bulls and of goats could not take away ſin, God 
ſent forth his Son to be a propitiation for our ſins, 
that through faith in his blood might we eſcape the 
wrath to come, and obtain an eternal inheritance, In 
the character of the great High Prieſt of our profeſſion, 
he ſubſtituted himſelf in our room, and ſuffered the 
juſt for the unjuſt that he might bring us to God. 
And having thus ſatisfied the demands of juſtice, he ſer 


open the priſon doors, and proclaimed liberty to the 
deſpairing captives. 


That the ſacrifice of Chriſt poſſeſſed ſufficient merit 
to procure us forgivenneſs, is poſitively aſſerted in ma- 
ny paſſages of ſcripture, Chriſt is ſaid to finiſh tranſ- 


greſſion, 


(44-3 


greſſion, to make an end of fin, and to bring in an ever- 


laſting righteouſneſs, to reconcile us to the Father by 
the blood of his croſs, and to enter into the holieſt of 


all by his own blood, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us. And that our faith, in a matter of ſuch 
infinite moment, might not reſt on general aſſertions, 
the Goſpel diſcloſeth to our view the grounds upon 
which the efficacy of Chriſt's ſatisfaction depends, 
Here we ſee our pardon purchaſed by one who was 
mighty to ſave, and who in this great undertaking 
acted by virtue of a divine appointment. And whilſt 
the nature and circumſtances of our Redeemer”s ſuffer- 
ings plainly point out man to be the object in view, ſo, 
in the preatneſs of theſe ſufferings, we ſee a way 
opened for the exerciſe of mercy towards guilty ſin- 
ners, in a perfect conſiſtency with the reſt of God's mo- 
ral attributes, and with the majeſty and authority of 
his government. | Here, then, mercy and truth are 
met, and righteouſneſs and peace have mutually em- 
braced : And the true Chriſtian can triumph in the 
full aſſurance of faith. Who ſhall lay any thing to the 
charge of God's elect? It is God that juſtifieth : Who 
is he that condemneth ? It is Chriſt that died; yea 
rather, who is riſen again ; who is even at the right 
hand of God, and ever liveth to make interceſſion for 


us. 


But guilt was not the only evil from which human 


nature wanted to be relieved. It was likewiſe bound 


faſt in the chains of ſpiritual darkneſs. The bleſſed 


Jeſus, therefore, appeared in the character of a pro- 
| pher, 
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phet, as well as of a prieſt. I am the light of the 


world, ſays he; whoſoever followeth me ſhall not walk 


in darkneſs, but ſhall enjoy the light of life. Such a 
teacher the neceſſities of the world certainly re- 
quired ;z and how completely our Lord's pretenſions to 
this high character were {apported and verified, muſt 
be abundantly apparent to every candid mind, who 
conſiders the excellent leſſons on religion and morality 
which he, delivered, the manner in which he conveys 
ed and inforced his inſtructions, and the means he em- 
ployed for rendering them permanent and univerſal, 


The doctrines of the Goſpel are of two kinds; ſome 
which are peculiar to itſelf, and others that belong to it 
in common with the religion of nature. Ihe latter are 
the great principles and foundations of all religion, and 
relate chiefly to the being, the perſections and the charac- 
ter of the Deity, the nature of his worſhip, the inſpec- 
tion of his providence, the ſupreme end and feliciiy of 
man, the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. 
Theſe are points unqueſtionably of the bigheſt impor- 
tance, and of which the knowledge and belief are eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to the right government of the hy- 
man conduct. They were, indeed, diſcoverable, in {ome 
meaſure, by the light of reaſon ; but, like objects at a 
diſtance, and involved in a heavy miſt, they were ſeen 
very darkly and imperfectly. But when the ſun of 
righteouſneſs aroſe, he diſperſed the incumbent cloud, 
and reflected upon them ſuch a bright luſtre, as not only 
removed all dubiety with reſpect to their exiſtence, but 

2 maniſeſted 
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manifeſted them in their true nature, magnitude and 
importance. The peculiar doctr ines of Chriſtianity 
are ſuch as relate more immediately to that wonderful 
ſcheme of mercy and wiſdom carrying on by the Son 
and Spirit of God for the redemption of a guilty world. 
Theſe indeed could never have been diſcovered by the 
mere efforts of human reaſon; but now that they are re- 
vealed, we cannot but diſcern the wiſdom and propriety 
of making them known. The diſcovery of ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing diſpenſation of grace and power, whilſt it 
ſerves to diſſipate our fears, and to excite our admira- 
tion, muſt inſpire our hearts with all the confidence 
of hope and all the ardour of love; affections which con- 
llitute the very Ife and ſoul of religion, and prove the 
molt powerful incitements to quicken our activity in 
the ſervice of our Maker, 


As a teacher of morals, the F ounder of Chriſtianity 
undeniably poſſeſſed a peculiar and diſtinguiſhed excel - 
lence. A formal explication and defence of the goſpel 
ſcheme of morality would be altogether unneceſſary, as 
its unrivalled perfection hath extorted admiration and 


applauſe from the bittereſt enemies of Chriſt. The 


eye of prejudice itſelf, upon the moſt accurate exami- 
nation, cannot diſcover the ſmalleſt blemiſh er defect. 
Indeed, whether we conſider the nature and extent of 


the goſpel precepts, their ſuitableneſs to the various 
circumſtances and relations of men, or the principles 


upon which our obligations to obey are founded, we 


muſt acknowledge that it is incomparably better calcu- 


lated 
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lated for the extinction of vice, and the eſtabliſhment 
of true holineſs, for controuling the unruly paſſions, 
and giving conſiſtency, dignity, and flability to the mo- 
ral conduct, than all the ſyſtems of morality and philo- 


ſophy, taken together, which human reaſon has produ- 
ced. 


Beſides, the method employed by this divine teacher 
to convey and enforce his inſtructions, is a further proof 
of their ſnperior excellence and utility, The practical 
part of religion he taught with the greateſt plainneſs 
and ſimplicity, and in a ſtyle and manner the beſt 
adapted to the capacities of mankind at large. The 
myſteries of the goſpel he narrated ſimply as facts to be 
admitted and believed upon the authority of revelation, 
without pretending to explain or account for them, 
either becauſe they exceeded the comprehenſion of the 
human underſtanding, or becauſe a more explicit dif. 
covery was judged inexpedient or unneceſſary. All 
his inſtructions he enforced by an authority to which no 


teacher before him ever pretended, He was the Son 


as well as the Prophet of God, and had a commiſſion 
from the Father to publiſh his religion to the world, 
and to demand authoritatively the conſent and obe- 
dience of mankind - which commiſſion was fully atteſt- 
ed by the mighty works he performed. 


Add to all this, that his divine leſſons were moſt 
compleatly exemplified in his own character and de- 


portment. This is an advantage which no religion 
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zan boaſt of, beſides Chriſtianity, The prophets and 
teachers among the Jews, chough divinely aided and 
ialpired, were ſtill men; their example, therefore, 
could not be abſolutely perfect: And with reipect to 
the heathen philoſophers, the moſt eminent among them 
were very imperfect patterns of virtue, They taught 
doctrines evidently ſubverſive of goodneſs, and main- 
tained the lawfulneſs of practices to the lat degree 
abominable. It is the peculiar glory of the . Chriſtian 
Inftitution, that it exhibits in the life of its Bleſſed Au- 
thor a compleat example of goodneſs ;—an example, 
not only perfect in itſelf, but excellently adapted to our 
preſent circumſtances, and therefore fingularly uſeful 


in leading our minds to the love and purſuit of univer- 
ſal holineſs, 


With reſpe& to the means employed by Chriſt to 
diffuſe the knowledge of his religion, and to give it 
permanency and effect, I ſhall not take notice of his 
own perſonal labours during the courſe of his miniſtry ; 
neither ſhall J mention the commiſſion which he gave 
his apoſtles to preach the goſpel to every creature, nor 
the powers with which he endowed them to render 
their labours ſucceſsful. I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
hiſtory of his life, and the moſt important inſtructions 
which had been delivered, either by his own mouth, or 
by others in his name, were, under his wiſe direction, 
committed to writing, as the moſt certain method of 
preſervation and conveyance, And leſt his religion 
ſhould ſink into diſrepute, and then into oblivion, after 

| the 
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| the miraculous powers, neceſſaty at its firſt publication, 
ſhould be withdrawn, he eſtabliſhed a viſible church, 
a ſociety called by his name, diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of the world by peculiar religious inſtitutions, and 
by an appointed method of public inſtruction, that, by 
theſe means, the truths of reyelation might be more 
eaſily preſerved, their ſalutary influences more widely 
diffuſed, and the knowledge of them tranimitted with 


increaſing efficacy, through all generations to the end 
of time. 


In fine, the chriſtian diſpenſation hath made the moſt 
ample proviſion for the recovery of human nature from 
the power and defilement of ſin, and for the attain- 
ment of that purity and perfection, without which the 
privilege of eternal life can never be ours. It bath 
exhibited a clear and compleat diſcovery of the prin- 
ciples of religion; it hath facniſhed us with a perfect 
rule of action; it hath given us the well-grounded hope 


F of pardon; and hath employed every motive and en- 

A couragement that can work upon the human heart. 
2d But as the efficacy of external means cannot be de- 

pended upon, in the preſent enfeebled and debaſed 


I ſtate of human nature, ſupernatural aid is promiſed 
and beſtowed. Whilſt, in the ſacred volumes of inſpira- 
tion, Chriſt, the great prophet of God, unfolds every 


4 neceſſary truth ta the mind, and by the ordinances of 
1 the goſpel, fixes our attention, and aſſiſts our reſearches, 


theſe means are accompanied by the inward and effec- 
tual teaching of the holy ſpirit, directing our views to 
objects of the greateſt importance, enlarging the un- 

ſtanding, 


. 


derſtanding to comprehend, ſtrengthening the memory 
to retain, and conſtraining the heart to delight in, and 
ſubmit to the ſublime truths which he reveals. It is 
the work aſſigned to this divine perſon, in the goſpel 
ſcheme, to rouſe the ſinner from the ſlumbers of ſpiri- 
tual death, to implant the principles of heavenly wiſ- 
dom, and to excite an ardent thirſt for the attainment 
of every kind of religious and moral excellence; in 
ſhort, to extinguiſh the power of ſin in the ſoul, to ad- 
miniſter aſſiſtance, conſolation, and ſupport, in the ſea- 
ſon of duty and of danger; and, by perfecting us in 
holineſs, to qualify us for the ſublime exerciſes and en- 
joyments of che heavenly world, 


Such is the proviſion which the chriſtian inſtitution 
makes for removing the guilt, the darkneſs, and the 
debility of human nature, and for bringing us to eternal 
life; and from the account we have given of the matter, 
ſhort and imperfe& as it is, its excellence, as a mean 
in reference to that end, is ſufficiently apparent. But 
whatever excellence the goſpel may appear to poſſeſs, 
when conſidered in itſelf, yet we cannot reaſonably 
depend upon it for ſalvation, unleſs we have, at the 
ſame time, ſufficient grounds to give credit to it as the 
contrivance and appointment of God, Let us then con- 
fider the fourth ground or reaſon upon which we pro- 
poſed to juſtify the faith of the chriſtian, namely, the 
ſufficiency of the evidence by which the truth of the 
goſpel, as a revelation from heaven, is eſtabliſhed, This 
branch of the ſubject opens a large field for diſcuſſion. 
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A ſummary view of the argument, however, is all that 
onr time will permit us at preſent to offer, 


And here permit me to obſerve, that the ſtupen- 
dous nature of the chriſtian ſcheme is, of itſelf, a pre- 
ſumption in favour of its divine original, which cannot 
poſſibly be evaded, It unfolds the counſels and deſigns 
of the Almighty, in their formation, execution and con- 
ſequences, and exhibits an aſſemblage of doctrines, and 
facts and characters, ſome of which are far beyond the 
line of human invention, and yet perfectly conſonant 
to the juſteſt ideas which reaſon can form of the cha- 
rafter and government of God. It comprchends an 
amazing variety of parts, and includes events and tranſ- 
actions widely remote, and ſeemingly diſconnected, 
with reſpect both to time, and place, and deſign; and 
yet all harmonioufly concurring and co-operating with 
one another, and pointing at one great obje&t—an ob- 
ject worthy of the infinite wiſdom and benevolence of 
the Deity, the recovery and ſalvation of a periſhing 
world. View the goſpel in this light, and ſay if you 
can poſſibly believe it a merely human contrivance, 
The chriſttan regards it as the offspring of heaven, 
brought into the world by the Son of God, and reared 
by the watchful care of an Almighty hand. The unbe- 
liever, on the contrary, afficms that it is the production 
of an illiterate impoſtor, aſſiſted by a ſew deſpicable 
adherents as ignorant as himſelf, Let unbiaſſed reaſon 
judge between us, and ſay on which ſide the probability 
hes, 

Beſides, 


— — 
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Beſides, the exact adjuſt ment and ſaitableneſs of the 
chriſtian diſpenſation to the character, the condition, 
and the neceſſities of fallen man; its ſurpriſing correſpon- 


dence with the antecedent arrangements of providence, 
particularly. with the numerous predictions contained 
in the inſpired writings of ancient times ; and the aſto- 
niſhing miracles of power and mercy, performed by 
Chriſt and his apoſtles at its firſt publication, are cir- 
cumſtances which muſt irreſiſtibly lead us to confeſs its 
divine origin, and to admit a peculiar interference of 
providence in conducting and accompliſhing the extraor- 
dinary revolution. When theſe things are conſidered 
with due attention, one would naturally think that 
the goſpel ſhould have found an eaſy entrance into the 
world; and that all ranks and denominationsof men, how- 
ever divided in other reſpects, would readily have 
united in giving it a cordial reception; rejoicing to find 
the diſpenſation of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs ſo 
happily according with the feelings and deſires of nature, 
and a thouſand times bleſſing the generous hand from 
whom they had received the unſpeakable gift. 


But was this actually the caſe? By no means. The 
firſt appearance of the goſpel was met by a powerfal 
and determined oppoſition. When the Bleſſed Jeſus, 
the deſire and expectation of all nations, came, almoſt 
all nations conſpired againft him. Both Jews and Gen- 
tiles combined againſt the Lord and his Anointed, and 
with perſevering malice and obſtinacy endeavoured to 
cruſh his religion in its birth. Infatuated men! to 
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imagine that the purpoſes of God can be fruſtrated. 
Innumerable methods are ever open to infinite wiſdom 
for defeating the projects of impotent mortals, when 
oppoſed to his determinations. The very means they 
employ to thwart, he can eaſily make ſubſervient to the 
execution of his deſigns; and the rage and obſtinacy of his 
enemies, he can turn into the brighteſt demonſtrations 
of his interpoſing power A ſtriking example of this we 
have in the propagation and eſtabliſhment of the Goſpel. 
The whole power and policy of the world, armed with 
the terrors of perſecution and death, and aided by the 
prejutlices and vices of the times, appeared in firm array 
againſt Chriſtianity, To combat this formidable oppo. 
ſition, who were the perſons, and what the inſtruments 
employed? A few illiterate fiſhermen from Galilee, 
without authority, or art, or affluence, or learning, or 
any other natural qualification, except innocence and 
truth, that could engage the public attention, or afford 
the leaſt probability of ſucceſs. And yet, in their 
hands, and under all theſe diſadvantages, the goſpel proſ- 
pered, and triumphed gloriouſly over all its enemies. 
To what cauſe are we to aſcribe this? To what, but 
to the cauſe aſſigned in the Chriſtian records; the ſuper- 
natural and miraculous powers with which the apoſtles 
and firſt miniſters were endowed, The power of God 
wrought mightily in them and with them, and for 
them; in them, by imparting the gifts of knowledge and 
wifdom and fortitude, in an extraordinary degree; with 
them, by the many ſigns and wonders they were enab- 
led to perform ; and for them, by opening and changing 
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view. Ihe eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, then, by ſuch 


. 


tlie hearts of men, and diſpoſing outward circumſtan- 


ces and events in a ſubſerviency to the great object in 


unlikely inſtruments, and in the face of ſuch a powerful 
combination, hath exhibited a moſt illuſtrious diſplay. 
of divine power and wiſdom, interpoſing and conduc- 
ting the undertaking ; and hath farniſhed a ſtanding 
evidence to all ſucceeding generations, of its truth and 
and divine original. The treaſure was committed to 
earthen veſlels, that the excellency of the power might 
appear to be of God, and not of man. 


Such are the grounds upon which we admit the truth 
of the Chriſtian revelation, and adhere to it as the 
mean of obtaining eternal life. And what is there in 


our religion or its evidences that ought to make us 


| aſhamed of our hope? We feel the neceſſity of the re- 


medy ; we ſee its ſauitableneſs to our condition and cir- 
cumſtances, and we diſcern the hand of wiſdom and 
mercy kindly adminiſtering it. And ſhall we be fo un- 
grateful to God, or fo regardleſs of our own happineſs, 
as tamely to reſign our faith to the impious ſneer of 
the libertine, or to the vain ſophiſtry of the infidel? 


If the Chriſtian revelation contains the words of eter- 
nal life, then in what. light are we to conſider the bold 
and perſevering attempts of the unbeliever to tear up 
the foundations of this excellent religion, and to expoſe 
it to general contempt? Can we regard him as the 
friend of God, of truth, and of the human kind? With 
a deciſive tone, he pronounces the goſpel an impoſition 
upon 
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upon the credulity of the world; but what arguments 
hath he produced in ſupport of his aſſertion? Has he 
ſhewn the Goſpel to be unſuitable to the character and 
neceſſities of men, or unworthy of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God; or, in its own nature, inadequate to 
the end in view? Or has he been ſucceſsful in demon- 
ſtrating the evidences of it to be weak and inconcluſive ? 
Or has he pointed out any. other ſcheme of religion 
more worthy of the Deity, better adapted to our pre- 
ſent condition, ſupported by ſtronger proof, or more 
beneficial tv the beſt intereſts of mankind ? - Objections 
and difficulties without number have been muttered up, 
and much art and ingenuity diſplayed in ſetting them 
off to the beſt advantage, But when laid in the ba- 
lance againſt the evidences of Chriſtianity, they . are 
found to be lighter than nothing, and vanity. 


Does the unbeliever object againſt the goſpel, be- 
cauſe of the myſterious doctrines it reveals? Before we 
can be moved by this objection, he mult prove that 
God either cannot or will not reveal any doctrine above 
the inveſtigation or comprehenſion of human reaſon ; or 
that we cannot rationally believe the exiſtence of any 
thing, the eſſence of which we do not underſtand ; or 
that we cannot be ſaved by means, the tendency of 
which to that end 1s either not perceptible by us, or 
not explained. Does the infidel object to the truth of 
Chriſtianity on account of its partial and limited pro- 
mulgation ? Before this objection can be urged with 
any degree of propriety, he mult ſhe that the great 
Sovereign 


LW 


Sovereign of the world diſpenſes the bounties of his. 
providence in equa] proportions to all bis creatures, that. 
men are as perfect as angels, and that all men enjoy 
: equa] advantages in point of capacity, and the various 
means of intellectual and moral improvement. Or if 
the reverſe of this be evident from the general courſe 
of providence, he muſt aſſign a ſatisfactory reaſon, why 
God, in the diſpenſation of the goſpel, ſhould re- 
cede from the ordinary rule. The perverſions and 
abuſes of our religion, and its pretended failure in 
effecting the purpoſes for which it was revealed, have 
been inſiſted upon with much triumph as an argument. 
againſt its divine original But do not theſe mighty 
advocates for reaſon and the religion of nature perceive, - 
that, by this mode of arguing, they deſtroy their own 
foundation, and ſink into downright atheiſm. What 
now becomes of reaſon and natural religion? Have theſe 
never been perverted, or have they never failed of 
ſucceſs? Or if they have, does it follow that they 
were not given us by the Author of our being for the 
direction of our conduct ? This, I ſuppoſe, no conſiſtent 
deiſt will admit; and if he will not, then why ſhould 
the goſpel revelation be rejected upon a pretence, which 
operates as forcibly, and in the ſame manner, againſt the 
divine original of the law of nature, as againſt that of 
Chriſtianity ? pre 


After all, it muft be acknowledged, that, however 
much the influence of the goſpel hath been obſtructed 
by the paſſions and prejudices of men, it hath produced 
the happieſt effects, wherever it hath been ſincerely em- 
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braced, No nation has been ſo poliſhed, ſo flouriſhing, 


ſo happy as thoſe who have paid a ſtrict regard to the 


laws and inſtitutions of Jeſus ; and none have been leſs 
ſo, than thoſe who either would not ſubmit to them, 
or under a feigned ſubmiſſion have corrupted and 
abuſed them. Since, therefore, the natural tendency of 


| the Chriſtian revelation is to render mankind virtuous 


and happy, and ſince it hath actually produced this 
effect wherever its divine influences have been admit- 
ted and felt, it muſt ſurely be as ſenſeleſs as it is unjuſt, 
to object to it on account of the vices and corruptions 
of its profeſſors, when they are manifeſtly the conſe- 
quences, not of adhering to it, but of acting in oppo- 
ſition to its authority, 


But beſides thoſe who have attempted to contra- 


vert the credibility of the Chriſtian religion, by argu- 
ments and objections drawn from. the ſubject itſelf, or 
from the nature of the evidence upon which it reſts, 
there is another claſs of unbelievers, againſt whom the 
Chriſtian ought to be equally upon his guard. The 
perſons I have in my eye are thoſe, who, being either 
too ignorant or too diſſipated to be capable of inveſti- 
gations of this kind, endeavour to- fortify themſelves 
in a habit of indifference about Chriſtianity, and to 
ſpread the ſame indifference among their acquaintances, 
upon this ground, that it is unneceſſary. They affirm, 
that God hath communicated to every nation and to every 
individual, a ſufficient meaſure of light and direction 
in matters of religion, and that he will judge them at 
laſt by their opportunities and advantages; and conſe- 


quently, 
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quently, that all religions are alike in point of effica- 
cy, and the heathen in as favourable circumſtances for 
obtaining eternal life as the Chriſtian. 


Now, admitting all this to be fact, what is it to the 


purpoſe ? That the heathen is bound to act agreeably 


to the light he enjoys, is certainly true; but will you 
infer from thence, that they who have been favoured 
with the light of the goſpel are at liberty to reject and 
deſpiſe it? Becauſe the heathen will be judged accord- 
ing to the advantages allowed him by his Maker, —will 
it follow, that they who live in a Chriſtian land, and 
have acceſs to the light of a divine revelation, will not 
be judged by the laws of the goſpel? If the heathen 
will be condemned for violating the law which reaſon 
pointed out and taught him to obey,—can the infidel 


expect to be juſtiſied, whilſt he rejects the truths which 
he hath learned from revelation, and tranſgreſſes che 


laws which it hath preſcribed? The very reverſe of all 
this is the natural inference, from the principle upon 
which he endeavours to juſtify his indifference about 
the goſpel. For if the heathen is under an obligation 
to act agreeably to the light he enjoys, and will be juſ- 
tified or condemned according to the uſe he makes of 
his advantages, the ſame rule muſt take place with re- 
ſpect to thoſe who have been favoured with the addi- 

tional light of a divine revelation. ** Out of thine own 
mouth, then, O ſinner, ſhalt thou be condemned ; and 
this is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and thou haſt loved darkneſs rather than light, 
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becauſe thy deeds have been evil.“ 
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Since God, who at ſundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, ſpake of old to the fathers by his ſervants, the 
prophets, hath, in theſe laſt days, ſpoken unto us by 
his own Son, we ought to give the more earneſt heed 
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to the things which we have heard, leſt at any time 
we ſhould let them flip.” If Chriſt had not come, and 
ſpoken unto us the words of eternal life, we ſhould 
have had comparatively no ſin. But now we can have 
no cloak for our fin, If Sodom and Gomorrha, tho? 
involved in the ſhades of pagan darkneſs, * ſuffered the 
vengeance of eternal fire,” on account of their abomina- 
tions, what muſt be the puniſhment of the ungodly and 
the unbelieving under the diſpenſation of the goſpel ? 
If the word ſpoken by Angels was ſtedfaſt, and every 


tranſgreſſion and diſobedience received a juſt recom- 
1 pence of reward, how ſhall we eſcape, if we negle& fo 
4 great ſalvation, which at the firſt began to be ſpoken by 
1 the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that 
. heard him; God alſo bearing them witneſs, . both with 
ſipns and wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts 
: of the Holy Ghoſt 2% - 
7 Again, if che repreſentation, which we have attemp- 
of ted to give of the excellency and evidences of the 
> Chriſtian . religion be juſt, it follows, that every 1 
i Chriſtian lies under an indiſpenſible obligation to ſup- | | 
n port its credit, and to ſpread its influences as wide as ; j 
id he can. The goſpel ſyſtem was not deſigned for the 1 
10 benefit of a ſingle nation or period of the world. In 1 
t, its own nature, it is wiſely ſuited to the condition and if 
circumſtances of mankind at large ; and in the grand 
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object it hath in view, the preſent and future happineſs 
of the human kind are graciouſly united. Whoſoever, 
therefore, is a Chriſtian indeed, will not only reſign 
himſelf entirely to its anthority, but catching from the 
goſpel a correſponding enlargement of thought, à ſimi- 
lar ſpirit of univerſal benevolence, will bend all his ef. 
forts, ſo far as he has power and opportunity, to pro- 
pagate the knowledge of it to the moſt diſtant corners 
of the earth. And whilſt the viſible interpoſition of 
the Deity, in the original publication of this truly ca- 
tholic religion, ſerves to confirm our faith in Chriſt, ſo 
the repeated promiſes and aſſurances he hath given of the 
future enlargement and perpetual duration of his king- 
dom, ſhould ſtimulate our endeavours, and encourage 
us to look forward, with joyful expectation, to that 
glorious period, when the knowledge of the Lord ſhall 
fill the earth, as the waters cover the. ſea, and when 
all nations ſhall unite in the faith, and ſubject them- 
ſelves to the dominion of the Meſſiah. 


Sometimes, indeed, it hath happened, and will, ns 
doubt, frequently happen, that the boundaries of the 
Chriſtian Church ſhall be contracted, her intereſts ap- 
parently decline, and her glory ſuffer a temporary 
eclipſe But this ought not to diſcourage us, nor 
weaken our faith in the promiſe. The foundation on 
which ſhe is built ſtandeth ſure, and the gates of hell 
ſhall never prevail againſt her. On the contrary, rhe 
occaſional checks, which the progreſs of the goſpel 
meets with, from the attempts of infidelity, from the 
prajucices and corruptions of the world, and from the 

indiſcretions 
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indiſcretions and irregularities of Chriſtian profeſſors, 
ought rather to rouſe our zeal, and to call forth our 
moſt vigorous exertions for the ſupport and advance- 


-ment of our religion. But you will probably aſk, how 


is this ſervice to be performed? I anſwer in the words 
of the Apoſtle, You muſt © contend earneſtly for the 
faith once delivered to the Saints.” But how are we 
to contend for the faith? Not by fire and faggot ; not 
by the mere power of ſtern authority; not by the arts 
of carnal policy ; nor by the violence of intemperate 
zeal: Theſe are not the weapons of our warfare :— 
They are as inconſiſtent with the genius and ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, as they are inapplicable to the principles 
and feelings of the human mind. They may terrify into 
ſilence, or produce an outward conformity; but they 
can never impreſs conviction on the heart, nor make 
one real proſelyte to the faith. But the weapons which 
the Chriſtian is authoriſed to employ for the defence 
and propagation of his religion are of a different kind ; 
ſolid and convincing argument ; a buld avowal of, and 
a ſtedfaſt adherence to the truth, as it is in Chriſt Jeſus; 
a ſteady and perſevering profeſſion ; meck and patient 
inſtruction ; a prudent and well regulated zeal ; fer- 
vent prayer; and a holy life and converſation. Permit 
me to add, that the bene volent inſtitution, whoſe cauſe I 
am now pleading, ſuggeſts another method, by which 
the knowledge and ſalutary influences of the goſpel 
may be widely diffuſed. Schemes of this kind, when 
planned with wiſdom, countenanced by rank, and learn- 
ing, and affluence, aſſiſted by the benefactions of the 
pious and humane, and proſecuted with activity and 

F perſeverance, 
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perſeverance, may hope for the bleſſing of God, and muſt 
be productive of the happieſt effects. 


I obſerve in the laſt place, that if the Chriſtian re- 
velation contains the words of eternal life, then the 
eſtabliſhment of this Society for the Propagation of 
Chriſtian Knowledge ſtands fully vindicated, and muſt 
be regarded by every good man as worthy of his 
warmeſt encouragement and ſupport. Indeed the 
wiſdom of this inſtitution and the truth of the goſpel 
muſt ſtand or fall together. If the goſpel be a cun- 
ningly deviſed fable, without authority from heaven, 
and of no ſolid advantage to the world, it will be hard 
to juſtify the ſcheme upon any rational grounds. But 
if the pretenſions of our religion are well founded, the 
propagation of Chriſtian knowledge is an undertaking 
not only wiſe and uſeful, but the grandeſt and moſt il- 
luſtrious that can poſſibly engage the attention and ac- 
tivity of the human mind. It is to co-operate with 
God in forwarding the ſtupendous purpoſes of his wiſ- 
dom and grace, for the ſalvation of a periſhing world. 
Diffuſing the light of goſpel truths is the moſt effectual 
way to emancipate human nature from the chains of 
vice and ignorance ; to preſerve ſocial life from the ra- 
vages of barbariſm and cruelty ; to eſtabliſh order and 
good government upon a ſolid baſis; in ſhort, to in- 
ſpire man with a juſt ſenſe of his dignified rank in the 


ſcale of created intelligence; and to put him upon a 


courſe of action correſponding to his nature and proſ- 
pects as an immortal being. The projects we form, 
- + a relative 
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relative to the little affairs of time, are generally con-" 
fined to the narrow ſpot where we live, or to the 
country to which we belong ; and muſt always par- 
take of the periſhable nature of all ſublunary things. 


But the views of this inflitution are wide as the inhabi- 
ted globe, and extenſive as eternity. Ihe powers of 
the Society, it is true, are limited, and their exertions 
cannot exceed their powers. Their attention, there- a 
fore, hath been chiefly directed to their native land, 
and eſpecially to thoſe parts of it where the goſpel is 
but little known, or imperfectly underſtood. But ſtill 


ö they muſt be conſidered as acting a part in that great 
plan of providence, which hath for its object the con- 
. verſion and everlaſting happineſs of the human kind. 
; An eſtabliſhment, founded on ſuch liberal principles, | 
7 directed to ſuch a grand object, and conducted with fo 
L much attention and fidelity, will not, I truſt, fail of 
Y ſucceſs, nor the managers and promoters of it loſe 
their reward. It is the work of God in which you are 
; engaged, and your heavenly Father will not forget 
1 3 your labour of love. Nay, it carries its own reward 
rc along with it. Acts of humanity and benevolence, eſ- 
, pecially when the immortal intereſts of men are con- 
þ k cerned, yield a ſatisfaction of the pureſt and nobleſt 
4 kind. Look around you, my reſpeted friends, and 
b 4 ſurvey the preſent fruits of your pious labours, and 
. 1 their probable conſequences in future times. See the 
. I tight of Chriſtian knowledge ſcattering the clouds of 


ſpiritual 
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perſeverance, may hope for the bleſſing of God, and muſt 
be productive of the happieſt effects. 


I obſerve in the laſt place, that if the Chriſtian re- 
velation contains the words of eternal life, then the 
eſtabliſhment of this Society for the Propagation of 
Chriſtian Knowledge ſtands fully vindicated, and muſt 
be regarded by every good man as worthy of his 
warmeſt encouragement and ſupport. Indeed the 
wiſdom of this inſtitution and the truth of the goſpel 
muſt ſtand or fall together. If the goſpel be a cun- 
ningly deviſed fable, without authority from heaven, 
and of no ſolid advantage to the world, it will be hard 
to juſtify the ſcheme upon any rational grounds, But 
if the pretenſions of our religion are well founded, the 
propagation of Chriſtian knowledge is an undertaking 
not only wiſe and uſeful, but the grandeſt and moſt il- 
luſtrious that can poſſibly engage the attention and ac- 
tivity of the human mind. It is to co-operate with 
God in forwarding the ſtupendous purpoſes of his wiſ- 
dom and grace, for the ſalvation of a periſhing world. 
Diffuſing the light of goſpel truths is the moſt effectual 
way to emancipate human nature from the chains of 
vice and ignorance ; to preſerve ſocial life from the ra- 
vages of barbariſm and cruelty ; to eſtabliſh order and 
good government upon a-ſolid baſis ; in ſhort, to in- 
ſpire man with a juſt ſenſe of his dignified rank in the 
ſcale of created intelligence; and to put him upon a 
courſe of action correſponding to his nature and proſ- 
pets as an immortal being. The projects we form, 
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relative to the little affairs of time, are generally con- 
fined to the narrow ſpot where we live, or to the 
country to which we belong ; and muſt always par- 
take of the periſhable nature of all ſublunary things. 
But the views of this inſtitution are wide as the inhabi- 
ted globe, and extenſive as eternity. Ihe powers of 
the Society, it is true, are limited, and their exertions 
cannot exceed their powers. Their attention, there- - 
fore, hath been chiefly directed to their native land, 
and eſpecially to thoſe parts of it where the goſpel is. 
but little known, or imperfectly underſtood. But ſtill 
they muſt be conſidered as acting a part in that great 
plan of providence, which hath for its object the con- 
verſion and everlaſting happineſs of the human kind. 


An eſtabliſhment, founded on ſuch liberal principles, 
directed to ſuch a grand object, and conducted with fo 
much attention and fidelity, will not, I truſt, fail of 
ſucceſs, nor the managers and promoters of it loſe 
their reward. It is the work of God in which you are 
engaged, and your heavenly Father will not forget 
your labour of love. Nay, it carries its own reward 
along with it. Acts of humanity and benevolence, ef. 
pecially when the immortal intereſts of men are con- 
cerned, yield a ſatisfaction of the pureſt and nobleſt 
kind. Look around you, my reſpeted friends, and 
ſurvey the preſent fruits of your pious labours, and 
their probable conſequences in future times, See the 
light of Chriſtian knowledge ſcattering the clouds of 
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ſpiritual darkneſs; genuine piety, and ſubſtantial 

goodneſs, riſing on the ruins of ſuperſtition and vice 

and the diligent hand of induſtry, ſtrengthened and 

encouraged by you, turning the barren deſart into a 

froitfal field. Extend your views, and behold this 

glorious light ſpreading its ſalutary influences through 

diſt ant and unknown lands. Look forward into futu- 

rity, and think cf the advantages that unborn mil- 

lions may reap from this excellent inſtitution :—Think 

of all this, and tell me if you can expreſs the joy you 

feel, when at the ſame time you conſider yourſelves 

as inſtruments choſen by Providence for promoting 

ſuch great deſigns. Is there, or can there be a plea» 
ſure ſuperior to that which ſprings from the exerciſe of 
ſuch godlike beneficence? Doing good to the ſouls 
and bodies of men, conſtitutes our faireſt reſemblance 

to the Father of Mercies, and imparts a ſatisfaction 
which bears the neareſt likeneſs to the felicity of God, 
This is a pleaſure as durable as it is exquiſite, It will 
never lead to uneaſineſs or remorſe. In no circumſtan- 
ces, and at no time, will it deſert you; but, like a faith. 
ful friend, it will attend you through life, to heighten 
the reliſh of every innocent gratification, to ſweeten 
the bitterneſs of adverſity, and to ſoften the agonies of 
the laſt ſolemn ſcene of mortality. It will accompany 
you into the manſions of peace and purity above, 
where, by the aff- ctionate welcome of the Redeemer, 
whom you have faithfully ſerved, by the applauſes of 
all thoſe benevolent beings who rejoice in the conver- 
ſion 
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fon of finners, and by the kind regards of every glori- 
fied ſpirit, in whoſe ſalvation yon have been inſtru« 
mental, it ſhall be turned into a joy unſpeakable and 
full of glory. A 


Are there any preſent, who are not immediately 
engaged in the godlike work of charity, or who have 


1 never yet contributed any thing for its ſupport and ad- 
| ; b vancement? It is in your power to come in for a ſhare 

A of its honours, its pleaſures, and its rewards. Have 
| 3 you any intereſt at a throne of grace, - you may aſſiſt 
i 


by your fervent prayers to God. Are you perſons of 


> rank and influence in ſociety,—you may give it ſtabi- 
g ; lity by your countenance and patronage. Are you 
f 1 | rich and encreaſed in goods, - you may give it moſt 
: effectual aid by pecuniary benefactions. A pious and 
| prudent appropriation of a part of your hos to ſuch 

} a noble deſign, would add to the reſpectability of rank, 
. I brighten the ſplendours of affluence, and give a high 
| WH rclih to all the gifts of Providence. With reſpect to 
4 i thoſe who are devoted to the vanities and amuſements 
P, s of life, permit me to (ay, that ſaving a ſmall ſum annually 
1 | for ſuch a charitable purpoſe, from the extravagance of | 
8 3 dreſs, from the theatre, the gaming table, and other 
Ff Z purſuits equally expenſive and unprofitable, as it would 
* 2 not abridge any real pleaſure, ſo it would not coſt you 
7 4 a ſingle pang of regret at the cloſe of the year. If 
7 I you are unwilling to believe this, try the experiment for 
f I a ſeaſon, and then let your future conduct be regulated 
r= 8 


by the reſult. 
They 
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They who are Chriſtians indeed will be eaſily per- 
ſuaded to exert themſelves in forwarding ſach a bene- 
volent ſcheme. Love to God and charity to mankind 


ars the principles upon which they habitually at. And 
theſe will ſurely prompt them to labour for the enlarge- 


ment of the Redeemer's kingdom, and for the increaſe 


of human bappineſs. But there are others who have 


never felt the power of true religion upon their own 


hearts, and yet appear to be no ſtrangers to the fee]- 
ings of humanity and benevolence.' Such, though 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to ſee this undertaking in its 
true magnitude and extent, yet, as they cannot but per- 
ceive it to be work of charity, conducive, at leaſt, to 
the happineſs of ſocial life, ought ſurely to give way, 
upon the preſent, to that benevolent propenſity which 
they frequently diſcover upon other occaſions. And 
with reſpect to ſuch, I do not heſitate to expreſs a 
ſtrong hope, that what is now only a natural ſoftneſs 
of temper may gradually be changed into Chriſtian be- 
nevolence; and that in time they may come to dif. 
cern the excellency, and to feel the happy effects of 
that divine knowledge which they have been inſtru- 
mental in conveying to others. | | 


W hat ſhall we ſay more? To thee, O Father of 
Lights, we lift up our eyes, and implore thy divine bleſ- 
ſing. The cauſe is thine ; for it is the cauſe of truth 
and of charity. Reveal thy mighty arm for its ſupport ; 
ſtrengthen the hands employed in carrying it on, and 


crown their laudable efforts with ſucceſs, Diſpoſe all 


of 
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of us in our different ſtations, to employ, with a ſteady 
zeal, the talents and opportunities which thy provi- 
dence hath put in our power, for the defence and pro- 
pagation of the goſpel. Haſten the happy period, 
when the kingdoms of this world ſhall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; when all nations 


ſhall hear and embrace the words of eternal life; aud 


when the empire of truth and righteouſneſs and peace 
ſhall obtain an univerſal and laſting eſtabliſnment; and 
to thy name let all the praiſe be aſcribed. Amen. 
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EDprNBURGH, Society-Hall, June 2. 1785. 


AT a General Meeting of the Society in Scotland 
for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge : 


RegoLvev, 

Tuar the Thanks of the Society be given to the 
Reverend John Thomſon, Miniſter of the Goſpel at 
Markinch, for his excellent Sermon preached this day ; 
and that he be defired to permit the ſame to be printed 
for the uſe of the Society, 


($1Gnzd) JO. MFARLAN, Sec. 
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ABSTRACT of the PROCEEDINGS of the 
SOCIETY for PROPAGATING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE, from JULY 1784 
to JULY 1785. 


SoclETY-HALL, EDINBURGH, JULY 7. 1785. 


F the ſatisfaction of the public, and of the friends 

of the Society, the Directors uſually give an abſtract 
of their proceedings, and a general account of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of their affairs, in an appendix to their an- 
nual ſermon. 


In their laſt appendix, publiſhed Auguſt 1784, an 
abſtract of their proceedings during the courſe of the 
year preceding, was given, to which they now refer. 
Since that time the Directors have continued to give all 
the attention in their power to the carrying on the ex- 
tenſive and beneficent deſigns of the Society, accord- 


ing to the rules eſtabliſhed by general meetings. 
| | G The 
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The dearth in the Highlands, occaſioned by the 
ſcanty crops of ſome former years, continued during the 
greater part of laſt winter, and expoſed the Society to 
an additional expence in granting temporary aids in 
money to a number of their ſchoolmaſters, who were 
in a ſtarving condition. This, with ſome other unuſual 
demands on the funds of the ſociety, reduced them to 
the neceſſity of refolving to add nothing to the annual 
expenditure of the Society, and obliged them to refuſe 
ſalaries to a number of ſtations in the more remote 
parts of the Highlands, where they are ſenſible ſchools 
are very much wanted. The petitions, however, for 
theſe ſchools are preſerved, and the Directors will have 
it in view to grant ſalaries to thoſe ſtations which ap- 
pear moſt neceſlary, as ſoon as their funds will allow 
them, 


The ſervice done by the Society to the public, in 
educating about ſeven thouſand young people, who have 
no other means of inſtruction, is bur little known, as 
the greater part of their ſchools are fituated in the 
moſt remote part of the Highlands, where they are 
ſeen by very few but thoſe who reap the immediate 
benefit of them. Though the directors do not preſume 
to complain of the want of public encouragement, yet 
they have reaſon to think that if the extenſive uſeful- 
neſs of their inſtitution was more attended to, they 
would receive ſuch liberal contributions as would enable 
them to grant various petitions for ſchools in impor- 


tant ſtations, which they have been reluQantly obliged 
to refuſe or defer. 


Whil 
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While they regrete the narrowneſs of their funds, 
they think it their duty to acknowledge the following 
legacies received in the courſe of laſt year. By the 
will of Miſs Grizel Warrender of Edinburgh, the ſum 
of L. 40. By the will of Mrs Margaret Spreul of 
Glaſgow, the ſum of L. 50. John Mitchell, late ma- 
ſon in Cromarty, by his laſt will diſpones to the So 
ciety the ſum of L. ioo, to be added to the capital 
ſock of the Society, and the intereſt to be paid to the 
widow of a miniſter who ſhall have officiated in the 
chapel of Strathfillan, while there is a widow, and 
when there is no widow, to be applied to the purpoſes 
of the firſt patent of the Society, Mrs Oſwald, relic 
to the late Lord Biſhop of Raphoe, left by her will to 
the Society the ſum of L. 300. three per cent, conſoli- 
dated, but at preſent lierented by a lady of middle 
age. 


They likewife acknowledge the liberal collection 
made by the correſpending board at London, at their 
laſt annual ſermon, amounting to upwards of L. 200. 
For this they are indebted to the generoſity and activi. 
ty of the members. On this occaſion they alſo think 
it their duty to acknowledge their obligations to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Kinnoul, their Preſident, 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Leven and Lord 
Balgonie, whoſe generous patronage has been of very 
great importance to the proſperity of the Society, the 
continuance of which they earneſtly entreat. 


The tranſlation of the Old Teſtament into the Gae- 
lic language is going on with all poſſible expedition. 
Thou gh 
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Though a delay has been occaſioned by the indiſpoſi- 
tion of ſome of the tranſlators, yet they {till hope to have 
the whole printed within the time promiſed. The 
tranſlation of the firſt part of it has given very general 


ſatisfaction, and the utility of it in many parts of the 
Highlands is daily more ſenſibly felt. 


The large collections which have been made in many 


pariſhes, and by a number of religious meetings not on the 


eſtabliſkment, for carrying on this work, is the ſtrongeſt 
evidence of their ſenſe of its uſefulneſs, and of their regard 
for the intereſts of religion. But the Directors are ſor- 
ry to obſerve, that out of 960 pariſhes in Scotland, not 
above 350 pariſhes have collected, though the appoint- 
ment was made by the Aſſembly 1782, and renewed 
by the Aſſemblies 1783 and 1784. The ſum of about 
L. 1400 is received, and it is now to be feared that 
little more is to be expected. Though this ſum may 
appear to be conſiderable, yet it comes about L. 600 
ſhort of what is required to indemnify the Society for 
the expence of printing the Old and New Teſtament, 
If this be not obtained by contributions or collections, 
the Directors will be under the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
limiting their expenditure until that ſum is made up, 
as they are not at liberty to encroach on the capital of 
their ſtock. 


It will be the buſineſs of the Directors to beſtow their 
utmoſt attention in fulfilling the pious and beneficent 
purpoſes of the contributors to the Society, and they 
have the pleaſure to think that their ſucceſs hitherto 
has been equal to every reaſonable expectation. 
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The Preſident, Directors, and Officers of 
the Society for the year 1785, 


Ea:1 of Kinnoul, Preſident of the Society. 


Committee of Director. 


Sir John Belſches, Bart. Preſident of the Committee. 


Rev. John trikine, D. D ) 

Rev. Willam Gloag, D. D- 

Rev Robert Henry B. D ). g Miniſters of Edinburgh. 

Rev. Andrew Hunter, D. D. } 

Rev. Thomas Snell Jones. 

Robert M*Intfh, Eſq; Advocate. 

William M*<Dcnald of Renaiton, Eſq; clerk to the 
lignet. * 

Alexander Duncan, Flq; clerk to the ſignet. 

John Gardner, Eiq; Banker in Edinburgh. 

John Bonar, » ſq; Solicitor of Exciſe. 

zur Daniel Millar, merchant in Edinburgh. 


Mr John Gloag, merchaut in Edinburgh. 
Mr James Genile of Canon gate. 


Mr John Walker, merchant in Edinburgh. 


Officers of the Society, 


Jobn M*Farlan, D. D. Secretary. 


William Gallow: ay, Eſq; Bailie, and merchant in Edin- 
burgh. Comptroller. 


Robert Chalmers, Eſq; Accomptant General of Ex- 
cite, Accomptant. 

John Davidſen, ſq; writer to the ſignet, Treaſurer, 

James Forreſt, Eſq; writer to the l19net, clerk; 

Mr 1 homas Boyes, writer in Edinburgh, and Mir Archi- 


bald I. undie, writer io the fignet, joint book- 
holders 


M. Gray, front of the Exchange, Bookſeller, 
Mungo Watſon, Beadic, | 


Annual 


DO I ED 


676) | 
Annual and other Benefactions are received 
by the following perſons: 


In Edinburgh, by John Davidſon, Eſq; writer tos the 
ſignet, Treaſurer to the Society: 


In London, by Thomas Coutts, Eſq;- Banker in the 
Strand; * a 
John McIntoſh, Eſq; No. 8. North fide 
of the Royal Exchange, Secretary to 
the Society, 
William Fuller, Eſq; and Son, Bankers, 
Lombard-<«ſtreet. 


Form of a Bequeſt or Legacy. 


Item, I give and bequeath the ſum of 
to the Society in Scotland for propagating Chriſtian 
Knowledge, to be. applied (to the purpoſes of the firſt 
or ſecond patent, as the donor pleaſes.)—See both 
patents, p. 54, and 59, of the Account of the Society, 


publiſhed in May 1774. 


Thoſe who may be pleaſed to favour this Society 
with bequeſts or legacies, are intreated to expreſs their 
intention in the very words above directed; and par— 
| ticularly to take care that the words, in Scotland, be 
net ommted. 
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